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The Universitv of Pittsburgh model addresses itself 



to the humanization of education through individualized instruction. 
Large blocks of regular courses are replaced bv peer group 
interaction, independent study, small seminars, and simulated modules 
of instruction. Throughout his pre- and inservice years, the trainee 
Plans with an advisor his own learning program— as he later is 
expected to plan learning programs with his elementary school pupils. 



Durinp preservice training he is part of a guidance program, 
concerned with his uersonal as well as professional development; he 
also selects courses in academic and clinical sequence. Teacher 
competencies are developed in a clinical school, where the trainee 
comes as an observer, tutor, assistant teacher, student teacher, and 
intern. The school is a cooperative project of the college, local 



schools, teacher organizations, and state or federal agencies. The 
model also advises systematic feedback and cooperation between the 
research-oriented and operation-oriented faculty in the program's 
implementation. (See ED 034 07b for a readers' guide to the nine 
funded models.) (LP) 
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The following Guid e is one of the nine which appears in the publication 
A Reader*s Guide to the Nine Models for Preparing Elementary Teachers . The 
Guide is available free in limited quantity from the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education; for $4.00 from American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036; and for $1.25 in micro- 
fiche and $15.90 in hard copy from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) , 4936 Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Md. 20014. The order number at EDRS is 
ED 034 076. 

The Clearinghouse is publishing each of the nine guides separately as 
well as collectively for the convenience of those readers interested in a 
specific elementary teacher education model. Tne above Individual Guide 
also is available free in limited quantity from the Clearinghouse and for 
$0.25 in microfiche and $2.50 in hard copy frcm EDRS. An abstract of the 
above Pittsburgh model v;ill appear in the May 1970 Research in Educati on. 
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Introduction 



On October 16, 1967, the U.S. Office of Education issued a request 
for the developraent of proposals on educational specifications for 
comprehensive undergraduate and inservice teacher education programs or 
elementary teachers. (Hie teni elencutary teacher included preschool 
teachers and teachers through grade 8.) 



These proposals were for the design phase (phase I) of an Intended 
three-phase project. By January 1, 1968, 80 proposals had been receive 
On March 1, 1968, the Bureau of Research av;arded nine contracts to de- 
sign conceptual models for programs for the training of prekindergarten 
and elementary school teachers, for the preservice as well as inservice 
components. These models were completed October 31, 1968. 



Reports on phase I have been made under the following titles: A 

Model for the Prenaration of Elementary School Teacherg (Florida State 
UniversTty) , G. Wesley Sowards, project manager; Behavioral Science 
Elementary Teache r Education Program (Michigan State University), 
^■^^rt^Houston, project director; A Competency-Based, Field-Centered 
Systems Approach to Elementary Education (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laborator^, H. Del Schalock and James R. Hale, editors; Specification s^ 
for a Comprehe nsive Unde r graduate and Inse rvice Teacher Education 
Program for Elemen ta ry Teachers (Syracuse University), William Benjamin 
and others, authors; The Teacher- Inno v ator : A Program To Prepa r e 

Teachers (Teachers College, Columbia University), Bruce R. Joyce, 
principal author. 



Also. Georgia Educational Model Specifications for the P reparation 
of Elementary Teachers (The University of Georgia), Charles E. Johnson, 
Gilbert F. Shearron, and A. John Stauffer, directors; Educational 
Specifications for a Comprehen sive Element a ry Te acher Education Progr am 
(The Univer^tT^ Toledo), George E. Dickson, director; AModel_oi 
Teacher Training for the Indivi dualization of Instruction (University 
of Pit tsVur^) , Horton C. Southworth, director; and Model Elementa^ 
Teacher Education Pro gram (University of Massachusetts), Dwight Allen, 
principal investigator, and James M. Cooper, project director. 



In phase II, several institutions are studying the feasibility of 
developing, implementing, and operating a model program based upon 
specifications in phase I. In the third phase, the U.S. Office of 
Education hopes to be able to support implementation of some of t e 
model proposals for restructuring teacher education. 



Since the models cover almost 6,000 pages devoted to detailed 
specifications of behavioral objectives, materials, 
uation of specific elements of the programs, and the like, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, on April 15-16, 1969, sponsored in 
collaboration with the Americrn Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) which acts as its fiscal agent, a writers conferee 
in which key personnel involved in developing the models wrote gui es 
to 'their specific programs. 



A second-day of verbal interaction followed, at v;hich time the 
writers discussed their personal reactions to all of the models and 
past, present, and future implications for teacher education. The 
panelists v/anted to make it clear that in their discussion the models were 
being described at but one point on a continuum. They called the models 
catalytic agents v/hich have generated a great deal of discussion, inter- 
action, and continuing change. At this conference they said it was 
important for then to explore the range of alternative interpretations of 
issues such as, "l^liat are behavioral objectives? What is a model? What 
does it mean to personalize? To individualize?” They said that some kind 
of projection needed to be made about what remains to be done — either by 
resolving issues, or if they are resolved, to act upon them. This whole 
exercise [the writers* conference] will have made a major contribution to 
teacher education if it focuses on the issues at the center of this whole 
models effort and helps to extend the models, they said. 

This guide to the models should assist those who are interested in 
learning about or implementing them. The entire collection of models is 
available from the ERIC system in either hard copy or microfiche and from 
the Government Printing Office (GPO) in a honeycomb binding. The ERIC 
ordering address is; EDRS, The National Cash Register Co., 4936 Fairmont 
Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 20014. The GPO address is; The Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The reports must be ordered by number. Any request without order 
numbers will be returned. Some of the reports listed do not have ERIC 
order numbers. These reports may not be ordered until the listing appears 



In Research in Education, the monthly abstract journal of 
The reports are available at the follovjing prices; 

GPO Reprint 

Renort Bv; Order No. Price ED No. 


ERIC. 

ERIC 

Hard Copy 


Micro- 

fiche 


Syracuse Univ. 


FS 5.258;58016 


$4.50 








$1.25 


Volume I 




— 


026 


301 


$14.85 


Volume II 




— 


026 


302 


13.55 


1.25 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 

Florida State Univ. 

• 

Volume I 


FS 5. 258; 58017 


2.50 


025 


495 


10.60 


1.00 


FS 5.258:58018 


2.00 


027 


283 


8.70 


.75 


Volume II 


Not available 


— 


030 


631 


7.40 


.75 


Univ. of Georgia 


FS 5.258:58019 


3.50 


025 


491 


14.85 


1.25 


Summary 




— — — — 


025 


492 


1.50 


.25 


Northwest Regional 
Educational Labo- 
atory 


FS 5.258:58020 


6.50 










Overview and Specifications 




026 


305 


7.65 


.75 
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Report By: 


Order No. Price 


ED No. 


ERIC 

Hard Copy 


Micro- 

fiche 


Appendix A: 


Taxonomy of Learner Outcome 


026 306 


.55 


.25 


B: 


Conceptual Model for Teaching 
Elementary Math 


026 307 


1.70 
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C: 


Content Model for Teaching 
Elementary Math 


026 308 


1.70 


.25 


D: 


Sample Task Analysis and 
Behavioral Objectives 


026 309 


.70 
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E: 


General Adaptive Strategies 


026 310 


1.25 


.25 


F: 


Interpersonal Competencies 


026 311 


.40 
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G: 


Basic Training Model for 
ComFleld Practicum 


026 312 


.45 
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H: 


Sample Task Analysis: 
Behavioral Objectives for 
ComFleld Laboratory 


026 313 


.65 
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I: 


Experimental Model for Pre- 
paring To Develop Behavioral 
Objectives 


026 314 


4.50 


.50 


J: 


Experimental Model To Enable 
Instructional Managers To 
Demonstrate Interaction Com- 
potency 


026 315 


1.40 
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K:- 


Trial Form of an Instrument 
for Evaluating Instructional 
Managers in the Practicum 


026 316 


.45 
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L: 


A Sequence for the Practicum 


026 317 


.60 
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M: 


Research Utilization and 
Problem Solving 


026 318 


3.20 


.50 


N: 


Implementation of Rups 
System in a Total School 
District 


026 319 


2.20 


.25 


0: 


The Human Relations School 


026 320 


1.05 


.25 


P: 


Categorical Breakdovm of 
Interpersonal Area 


026 321 


.30 


.25 


Q: 


Educational Leaders Labors- ' 
tory 


026 322 


.30 


.25 


R: 


A Basic Communication Skill 
for Improving Interpersonal 
Relationships 


026 323 


.75 


.25 


S: 


Broad Curricular Planning 
for the ComFleld Model 
Teacher Education Program 


026 324 


.85 


.25 


T: 


Personalizing Teacher 
Education 


026 325 


.55 


.25 


U: 


Self-Concept and Teaching 


026 326 


.70 


.25 


V: 


Charting the Decision 
Making Structure of an 
Organization 


026 327 . 


.70 


.25 


W: 


Cost Analysis in Teacher 
Education Programs 


026 328 


.80 


.25 
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Report By: 



GPO Reprint 
Order No, Price 



ERIC Micro- 
ED No, Hard Copy flche 



X: ComField Information Manage- 

ment System 

Y: The Integrated Communications 

Experiment (ICE) Summary 
Z: Classes of Measures Used in 

Behavioral Sciences, Nature 
of Data That Derive from 
Them, and Comments as to the 
Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Each 

Teachers College, 

Columbia Univ. FS 5.258:58021 4.50 

Univ. of Massachusetts FS 5.258:58022 4.50 

Univ. of Toledo FS 5.258:58023 7.00 

Volume I 

Volume II 

Michigan State Univ. 

Volume I FS 5.258:58024 5.00 

Volume II FS 5.258:58024 5.50 

Volume III . FS 5.258:58024 5.00 
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.80 


.25 


026 
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.75 


.25 
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.25 
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26.95 


2.00 
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26.25 


2.25 


025 457 


12.80 


1.00 


025 456 


34.85 


3.00 


027 285 


31.35 


2.50 


027 286 


37.95 


3.00 


027 287 


29.65 


2.25 



Also available (or to be available soon) are the following related 

reports: ^1.^ ^ ne Proposals f or El ementary Teacher Ed ucation. A Descrintion 
^ Plans To Design Exemplary Training hv a 

document is a summary of the nine originally pro- 
posed programs which were funded in phase I of the project for preparing 
elementary teachers. Available through ERIC: ED 018 677, Price: $6 55 

for hard copy; $0.75 for microfiche. 2. Analysis and Evll^t^; Jf 
l o r Comprehensive Elementar y Teacher EducaHon Models bv Mil Ham K ’ 

Engbretson of ^vemors State University. This document is an analysis of 

Fn n ?7 I- Available through ERIC: 

ED 027 268, Price: $12.60, hard copy; $1.00, microfiche. 



tlated critique of the Syracuse University model program. 
^ R eifications for a Comprehensive Und e rgraduate and Inservlce Teacher 
Education Program for Elementary Teachers. ED 027 27 fi, . — q? ->(> f„,. 

hard copy; $0.75 for-Vicrofiche^ 4. Some Comments on 

_ eacher Educatim Models by the System Development Corporation. This 

paper is adapted from remarks made at an American Educational Research 

»ov™ber 1968. Available through ERIC: ED 

029 813, Price $0.75 for hard copy; $0.25 for microfiche. 5.. Tijentv- 
Pff® s>™"arles of the nine reports are available, free of charge, frL- 

Pes^rch’^N M 1" Division of Elementary and Secondary 

Research, National Center for Educational Research and Development. U.S ^ 

Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington. D.C. 20202.’ 

A bib l i ography of References Used in the Preoaration of 

Fc • Progran s by James F. Schaefer Jr. (WashingtoF. 

D.C. . ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and the Bureau of * 
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Research, U.S. Office of Education, 1969). ED 031 460, Price: $4.95» 

hard copy; $0.50, microfiche. 7. An alytic Summaries of Specifications 
for Model Tea cher Ed ucation Programs, 8. A Short Sum m ary of 10 Model 
Teacher Education Prog rams, and 9. Techn iques fo r Developing an Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education Model are three publications which were Issued by 
the System Developraent Corporation in July 1969. 

It is appropriate to express appreciation to the Clearinghouse staff 
for its dedication and hard work in completing this manuscript: Dr. Joost 

Yff, assistant director, and Mrs. Dorothy Mueller, program associate, whose 
advice and guidance were invaluable; Mrs. Lorraine Poliakoff and Mrs. 

Suzanne Martin, information analysts, who provided the index to this volume; 
and to the clerical staff of the Clearinghouse, especially Mrs. Vera Juarez, 
whose steady assistance made this publication possible. Appreciation also 
should be expressed to AACTE for its role in the conference and in this 
Guide, and, of course, to the writers of the guides for their full coopera- 
tion both during and after the conference. 

The Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is pleased to present this guide 
to the nine models in the hope that it will stimulate extensive study of 
ways to improve school personnel preparation and thereby the educational 
opportunities for America’s children and youth. 



Kaliopee Lmzillotti^ Publications Coordinator 
Joel Burdin^ Director 



February 1970 
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About ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is to provide 
ideas and information on significant current documents (e.g., researci. re- 
ports, articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, published or un- 
published conference papers, nev;sletters , and curriculum guides or studies) 
and to publicize the availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the 
term given to the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides 
policy, coordination, training, funds, and general services to the 19 clear- 
inghouses in the infomation system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activi- 
ties on a separate subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and 
indexes documents; processes many significant documents into the ERIC sys-. 
tern; and publicizes available ideas and information to the education commu- 
nity through its ov;n publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educa- 
tional media. 

Teacher Education and ERIC 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored by three professional groups — the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (fiscal agent) ; the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards of the National Education Association 
(NEA) ; and the Association for Student Teaching, a national affiliate of NEA. 
It is located at One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Scope of Clearinghouse Activities 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of which fol- 
lows : 



The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports, ourriou- 
Iwn descriptions, theoretical papers, addresses, and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery, 
elementary, secondary , and supporting school personnel) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators; and the pro- 
fession of teachi?ig. The scope includes recruitment, selection, 
lifelong personal and professional development, and teacher 
placement as well as the profession of teaching. While the ma- 
yor interest of the Clearinghouse is professional vreparation 
and practice in America, it also is interested in hitemational 
aspects of the field. 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse’s Advisory and Policy Council and 
staff in decisionmaking relative to the commissioning of monographs, biblio- 
graphies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea and in- 
forraation needs of those concerned with the pre- and inscrvice preparation of 
school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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How To Use This Guide 



Each guide has this general outline; overview, program goals and 
rationale, selection procedures, professional preservice component, relation- 
ship of professional component to academic component, inservice component, 
faculty requirements and staff utilization, evaluation component, program 
management, and summary. The Teachers College guide, which was not written 
1. the conference, is the only one with a different outline. 

In the Government Printing Office (GPO) edition of the models, some 
of the pages were numbered differently from the original reports which 
were processed into the ERIC system. For the readers^ convenience, the 
footnotes to the guides include the page references to both the GPO and 
ED (ERIC) editions. If the page references in the footnotes were the 
same for both editions, only one set of page numbers is given. 

”ED" or order numbers for the models appear along with the prices 
and other information in the introduction. Ordering information about 
other references in the ERIC collection would appear in the bibliography 
to each guide. 
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TIi 6 University of Pittsburgh inodol^ is n flexible design. Its spe” 
cifications are general, it is not conpletc in its present form. Even 
when impleraented , it will need constant refinement and change. However, 
the following aspects are cited to indicate how this model treats certain 
characteristics of individualized instruction: 

Individualized instruction should be comiponly practiced at the college 
and university level. 

. . .This model proposes a general instructional mode for use at all 
levels of instruction and in all societal settings. 

Individualization should be practiced in a fashion that encourages 
learner to be a planner, director, and assessor of his own 
education. 

. . .This model includes a definition of teacher competencies neces- 
sary for individualizing instruction with attention to (1) specifying 
learning goals, (2) assessing pupil achievement, (3) diagnosing learner 
characteristics, planning long-term and short— term programs with 
pupils (5) helping pupils with their learning tasks, (6) directing off- 
task pupil behavior, (7)cvaiuating the learner, (8) employing teamwork, 
(9) enhancing self-development, and (10) instiga<-ing change. 

Individualized instruction is a demanding pursuit which requires the 
talents and energies of the entire profession. Unilateral action is 
unthinkable. 

.This model proposes a new coalition which includes school dis- 
tricts, universities, teacher organizations, the community, and state 
and federal agencies. 

.This model proposes that professional staffs work in teams to 
meet the wide range of needs of learners. New educational roles are 

assumed. 

. . .This model proposes that we learn to be effective team partici- 
pants in a new coalition. 



1 Horton C. Souchworth, A Model o f Teacher, Trai^n^ for the 
vidualiz ation of In s truction, Final Report (Washington, D.C.: 
Printing Office, 19S?), pp. 39-91. 
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* * .This model proposes a new linkage between pre- and inservice train- 
ing such that inscrvice education becomes a part of the daily operation 
of the school. Staff development v;ould be a priority consideration in 
eacli ;-,chool district in the clinical nctv.’ork. 

The model contains module examples of task analysis, mathematics, and 
science education as illustration of the specificity required of an 
implement ing faculty . ^ 

Individualized instruction demands a new partnership betv/ecn the pupil 
and teacher to accommodate the human variable in learning. 

. . .This model proposes that each teacher trainee initiate a process 
of self-development as v/eli as professional development. Figure 1 
shoi7s the Gestalt or the component relationship for training teachers 
for individualized instruction. 

Individualization is a process demanding continual refinement. One 
college faculty cannot prescribe for another institution and be faith- 
ful to the individualized concept. 

. . .This model proposes a systematic feedback system of the training 
experience so that the process remains relevant to the needs of train- 
ees. 

Through decision analysis, each component is assessed and evaluated, 
not only for its ovm internal consistency, but for its interdiscipli- 
nary relationship and, also, for its relationship to the philosophy of 
the model itself. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

Rationale for Individualizing Instructio n^ 

Any new model program must be designed for the kinds of schools that 
can be expected in the future and for the projected needs cf the pupils 
as they live in the society of that time. Although it is difficult to 
predict how society might be in 10 or 15 years, the "minimax" process may 
be used to utilize the minimum amount of effort needed to maximize the 
chances of fulfilling needs. A minimax model would be one which allows 
maximum flexibility and which has continual feedback of data from students. 



« GPO; pp. 105-96; ED; pp. 105-98. 



^Horton C. Southworth, "Educational Specifications for a Con:pre- 
hensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Zducc.tion Pregrar. for Eler.antary 
Teachers, Phase il PicesDurgn Model reasioility ^tudy, USOH Proposal, 

March 3, 1969, pp. 11-26. (Mimeo.) 
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faculty, school settings, and community groups to be used in the revision 
of the program. The individualization of Instruction provides this degree 
of flexibility and ease of revision. The model may be utilized v/hether 
schools are in pods, storefronts, hone computer outlets, or v/hatever. Any 
or all aspects of the model may be revised without causing imbalance in the 
remainder of the system. 

Present signs of alienation, rebellion, and discontent indicate a 
need to develop a model of education more closely linked with what we know 
about human nature. Althougji v»e may find that human nature has changed 
8omev;hat in the future, it seems safe to predict that this change will be 
less rapid than other changes in society and technology. It seems reason- 
able that people will be more likely to continue to support a system v/hich 
treats them as people rather than as objects v;ithln the educational system. 
It seems likely that people ivould most readily support a program which is 
planned with them and which expects them to contribute to its revision. In 
a plan such as the individualized instruction plan proposed by this model, 
the need for external controls and stimulation will be superseded by reli- 
ance on Intrinsic motivations and self-discipline. 

The University of Pittsburgh design for teacher preparation has been 
based on three major choices, each of which may require further explica- 
tion in terms of the assumptions and value stands which support the choices. 
These three major choices involve: 

1. Individualizing instruction. 

2. Utilizing the procedure of v/orking with the learner in planning, 
executing, and evaluating learning experiences. 

3. A specified set of goals or minimum expectations and staging re- 
quirement for reaching those goals. 

The choice to individualize instruction is based on certain assump- 
tions about the nature of the learner, the kind of climate and materials 
which fosters the most effective learning, and the types of skills, atti- 
tudes, and concepts will have lasting importance to the learner and to so- 
ciety. 

The assumption is made that individualizing instruction emphasizes the 
human element in learning and that the individual develops self-awareness, 
confidence, and self-respect in a situation in which procedures are matched 
to his unique interests and needs. 

Individualization requires more interaction betvveen teacher and learner 
in terms of human factors; and "thing-oriented" experiences may be mediated 
through nonhuraan sources, such as tapes, readings, etc. Thus, human inter- 
action is a more personal one than in other approaches. The assumption 
underlying the choice of this approach would be one vrhich assumes that in- 
dividuals grow more fully when treated by others as humans, rather tnan as 
objects. (I-thou relationships.) 

The rationale for the selection of the individualized aoproach has a 
great deal of support in empirical evidence gained from studies of leamina. 
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An eclectic approach to learning studies reveals certain coramon findings, 
despite differences in learning theory. Individuals tend to learn better 
when they: 

1. Actively participate, rather than passively receive the learning 
experience . 

2. Have an opportunity to participate in the selection of what they 
learn . (This factor may involve motivational aspects in that the 
opportunity to choose increases the individuals sense of control 
and worthiness. It may also operate because individuals learn 
best those things they feel are significant, and they may be more 
likely to see the significance of the task if they choose it them- 
selves . ) 

3. Have opportunity for knov/ledge of results very soon after the re- 
sponse is made (before an incompatible or erroneous response is 
made or repeated) . 

4. Experience success. (Success is most likely v;hen the task is 
matched to the individual's capabilties and need for challenge.) 

5. Are expected to succeed. 

6. Identify with a competent model. 

7. Work on a task suited to their dominant learning mode or style. 

8. V7ork at their own pace or have a choice in the selection of pace. 

These factors seem to enhance both learning and retention of what has 
been learned. These conditions for learning can only be met in a model 
which provides for individualization of instruction and which involves the 
learner in the decisionmaking process. It is possible for procedures to 
be individualized, but for teachers to do all the diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing (as is the case in several of the phase I proposals). However, that 
does not capitalize on the motivation which tends to accrue when the in- 
dividual participates in his choices. 

The choice of planning with learner (rather than for) requires a 
great deal of trust in the learner. It also assumes that people like to 
work when their goals are significant and that they do not require external 
control and prodding in order to grow and develop. This plan also assumes 
that the learner will be (or become) rational and objective in analyzing 
his strengths and weaknesses and in choosing experiences to develop his po- 
tentials. 

This model also assumes that previous experiences of learners who enter 
the program will have an effect on their ability to make rational choices. 
Thus, the model also is individualized in that those learners who require 
more support and restrictions on their decisionmaking exercise less responsi- 
bility at first. However, as they gain in self-awareness and in their ability 
to make rational choices, they will take over more and more of the responsi- 
bility for their own learning and for assisting other persons in the program. 

A selection criteria incorporating an assessment of previous learning experi- 
ences and evidence of self-awareness as experienced in the guidance component 
would be use in this model prior to full admission. 
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The choice of the goals of the program and the methods of achieving 
the goals are also based on assumptions about v;hich kinds of knowledges 
and skills v;ill have endurance •» alue in a changing society and in a chang- 
ing educational arena. The assumption is made that knowledge will continue 
to grow at an accelerated rate and that much of what v;e "know" today may 
be questioned or refuted. A program that can endure in this change must 
be one v?hich is flexible and open-ended. The program also assumes that 
the individual who will best utilize change is the one who has a great deal 
of av/areness about himself and the v/ay he learns and has developed skills 
In planning and evaluation of his ov:n learning. 

Individualization of learning, in its purest sense, v;ould imply that 
there vjould be as many sets of goals and learning procedures as there are 
Individuals v/ithin the program. This model has been designed to individ- 
ualize learning by providing for rate of learning, a choice of alternative 
procedures for learning, some differences in procedures to correspond v/ith 
learning style, and a variety of settings for learning. However, several 
choices have been made, and limitations have been recognized x^-hich begin 
to put parameters around the individualizing process. Individualization 
will be limited by: 

1. The choice of goals which are specified as minimum criteria for 
competency as a teacher. 

2. Our dearth of adequate data for designing learning programs. 

3. A lack of test procedures for accurately measuring some of the 
characteristics that we consider extremely important in facili- 
tating growth, e.g. , attitudes, self-concepts, etc. 

4. The difficulty of dev •‘loping adequate staging environraents and 
logistics for supporting the requirements of the program. 

Attempts have been made to prevent unnecessary encroachment by these 
limitations on the flexibility of the approach. Open-end alternatives 
are provided in which the learners may add or modify goals or design other 
learning procedures whenever he can adequately support the value of his 
new plan. Learners continually feed into the program subjective judgments 
on attitudes, feelings about their learning, and evaluations of their ex- 
periences. Teacher candidates are followed after their graduation and entry 
into teaching, and these data provide a basis for reformulation of the pro- 
gram. Data generated by the clinical setting as a whole would also be used 
in reformulating the program. 

Phase I of the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) model development em- 
phasized the need to reformulate continually the program on the basis of 
improvements and advances in research and practice from other sources. 

Phase II emphasizes, as well, the need for teachers and the clinical set- 
ting to study systematically the procedures that are used and to conduct 
research which will push back the confines imposed by our lack of adequate 
knowledge and skills. (This aspect was also emphasized in the Ohio and the 
Florida models.) 



Individualization of instruction 
be adapted to learners from a variety 



also provides a procedure which can 
of backgrounds and needs. The im- 



plenentcition of this proposal will ba through a nc;tv.'ork of institutions 
which will primarily serva the needs of inner-city teachers, but also 
teachers of learners in suburban or rural poverty settings. The learner 
may be an elementary pupil, a teacher-candidate, or a faculty member. 

The competencies chosen for the proposal represent minimum requirements 

and could also be adjusted to preparing learners to function in a variety 
of settings. 

Individualization of instruction may have far-reaching social impli- 
cations, as vjell. Individualization can only occur as V 7 e develop adequate 
criteria for (1) identifying our knov;ledge base, (2) collecting data about 
techniques and materials, (3) analyzing and evaluating practices, and 
(4) systematizing our procedures for extending our body of knoxi^ledge. As 
we gain in skill in specifying objectives and the minimum competencies 
required for effectively guiding learning, we can begin to communicate with 
society a posture of professional accountability by which it may more ad- 
equately judge the performance of the teachers and schools. This could 

lead to extensive changes in the schools and better relationships with the 
community . 

and Rationale of Teacher Competencies 

Competencies as stated in phase I of the Pittsburgh model ai.e very 
similar in essence to a number of the objectives specified by the Syracuse, 

State, Michigan State, and Ohio models. Basic differences between 
the models are in terms of emphasis and the addition or variation of ether 
competencies. One unique feature of the Pitt model is the emphasis on 
planning with the learner and helping the learner develop the skills and 
attitudes for gradually assuming responsibility for his ov;n learning. 

Several models point out the value of having students work with peers in 
developing group skills and in* assisting peers in mastery of concepts the 
students have already learned. 

The Pitt model has been modified by the addition of a 10th competency, 
that of accepting responsibilities and serving as a professional leader 
in instigating change within the educational system. This competency was 
considered in the original draft of the phase I proposal, but was deleted 
because it did not seem to be a minimum requirement for a beginning teacher. 

is recognized that the graduates of this program will teach in a 
variety of settings. In order for the graduate to cope with the disparity 
between a more traditional school and the clinical setting in which he 
has had preservice experience, the teacher will need skills of group dv- 
naraics and change processes. Unless teachers are taught the skills of* being 
a change agent, the effectiveness of the program will be diluted for we 
continue to produce teachers who become absorbed by a system incompatible 
with their skills. 



The development of this competency may be completed after a period 
of inser^iCe work. The plan tor the development of this competenev mav 
require some control over the initial teaching year either through teacher 
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placement, through pairing teams of teachers, or through inservice support 
programs. The designers feel that it is important to prepare teacher can- 
didates for this role. There is a reluctance to omit the competency even 
though v;e recognize that the competency may not be realized during the pre- 
service period. 

In summary, therefore, the expanded version of the teacher competencies 
for the model will remain much the sane in vjording with the addition of one 
competency. These competencies v;ill be expanded considerably in details 
using the work of several other models. It should also be stated clearly 
that this expansion will include specific objectives v.’hich treat the teach- 
er’s ability to improve the pupil's competency in participating and taking 
responsibility for his ov/n learning. The modified outline of teacher com- 
petencies for phase II will be as follows : 

1. Specifying learner goals and/or selecting from learning 
goals specified by others. 

2. Assessing pupil achievement of learning goals. 

3. Diagnosing learner characteristics. 

4. Planning long- and short-term learning prograras with pupils. 

5. Guiding pupils in their learning tasks. 

6. Directing off-task pupil behavior . 

7. Evaluating the learner. 

8. Employing team work v;ith colleagues. 

9. Enhancing self-development. 

10. Serving as a professional leader and change agent in the schools. 

Detailed lists of competencies can be found in the Final Report.^ 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 
Admission into Education^ 

The general criteria for admission into education are the follov/ing: 
(1) The candidate would be invited to present evidence that he is interested 
in and somewhat successful in helping children and adults, (2) that he has 
enjoyed success and multiple interests among the academic disciplines, 
(c)that he has utilized the American language and communication patterns 
successfully, (d) that he has ceped successfully with personal and social 
problems, (5) that he is self-assured and confident, (6) that he has good 
physical health, (7) that his total life pattern represents broad interests, 
(8) that he indicates open and acceptant attitudes plus understanding based 
on reliable and valid knowledge of all peoples in this society, (9) that he 
understands the specifications for the teacher training program and agrees 
to work toward mastery. 



4$outhworth, A Model , GPO: pp. 14-27; ED: pp. 13-33. 

3 Ibid., GPO: pp. 33-34; ZD: pp. 32-33. 
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The potential of the candidate and the nature of his initial atti- 
tudes and commitTnent v;ill be very important in the admission stages of 
this model. In spite of much research (some very imaginative), little 
is validated concerning predictive criteria and their application. How- 
ever, this model will be committed to the use of the professional judg- 
ment of faculty members v;ho, in turn, arc committed to the implementation 
of the model. The nature of individualization assumes much more personal 
responsibility than previously required or encouraged in a traditional 
teacher education program. 

Improvement of teacher training rests heavily upon specific talents 
and personal qualities possessed by the student entering teaching as a 
career. To neglect or overlook talent and personal qualities V70uld serve 
as an injustice to the students and to the investment in new models for 
teacher training. Because of the emphasis upon admission criteria, each 
training ins titut ion will need to renew or develop coalitions with teacher 
organizations, school districts, state agencies, and federal agencies to 
improve recruitment programs. It will be important to portray to potential 
teacher candidates that the role and function of the teacher are under- 
going major change. 

The model’s program flexibility will provide for both admission and 
exit of trainees in several areas along the continuum according to demon- 
strated mastery of the academic and clinical experiences. The advantage 
of pre- and posttest capability will eventually provide a controlled entry 
and exit pattern vrhich does not prevail in current teacher education pro- 
grams. Figure 2 diagrams this admission and exit procedure. 



PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONENT 
Guidance Procedure^ 

The guidance function, as presently practiced, guides the trainee 
through course requirements, but it does not aid in self-development. In 
the new model, however, guidance facilitates a more personal involvement. 
This is shown in the three settings outlined in figure 3. The entire pro- 
cess is aimed toward self-development, both professional and personal. 

With this emphasis on the individual, a trainee can expect to be a 
partner in determining his movement through the college program. No longer 
will a student be exposed only to the large lecture classroom organization. 
Peer group interaction, independent study, small seminar group sessions, 
and simulated modules of instruction will aid him through his co]lege pro- 
gram. 



6lbid . . GPO: p. 82; 



ED: pp. 34-35. 
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FIGURE 2 

ADMISSIOii AilD EXIT PROCEDURES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



Faculty Advisor 
-FJ.err.ant a ry- 



— — * — " — —— — — — 

Process Trainer 
-Counselor Education- 



INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


CLINICAL TE/J-I PROCESSING 


GROUP DIRECTING 


Personal problems 


Developing participation 
skills (8.03) 


Program orientation 


Revising long- and 
short-term goals 


Developing skills of team 
evaluacion (8.04) 


Program details 


Career planning 
Counseling-out 


Acknow^ledging traits which 
limit flexibility (9.01) 
Analyzing strengths and 
weaknesses (9.02) 
Analyzing values and 
attitudes (9.03) 
Formulating plans for 
self-development (9.04) 
Modifying personal 
behavior (9.05) 


Program adjustments 



FIGURE 3 

GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 

Course Selection (Unit Experience)^ 

The trainee will select courses (or learning units) at four different 
stages according to an ordered subset of learning units desired for ful- 
filling the requirements for a B.A. degree in education. This subset is 
selected either on the basis of long-term objectives , short-term objectives 
in that stage, performance in the previous stage, ana factors such as faci- 
lities available at school, requirements laid down by the school board, 
and the individual. 

Figure 4 presents the total sequential movement of a teacher trainee 
through the four sequences of the new model, terminating at the B.A. de- 
gree in education at the completion of 32 learning units. 



^Ibld. , GPO; pp. 84-88; ED: pp. 36-38. 
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FIGURE 4 (continued) 



FolJov-’in^- is a brealulov.ii of the i.:odcl sequence. (Additional explana- 
tio»i laay be fou id in the FinaJ Kenott.^ 

1. Acadcriic Sequence-First Activities Scries. The arrangcient of 
this series offers the teacher trainee a cor. inuous content re- 
source in the liberal arts, behavioral sciei.*. es, and social sci- 
ences. Kith his adviser the trainee uill select learning units 
in the acaderuic disciplines as a result of personal nssessuent 
and placenicnt terts and/or as a result of needs discovered by 
content tasks. 

2. Clinical Scqucnice — Second, Third and Fourth Activities Scries. 
During the second sequence, the trainee will be scheduled to 
observe and participate in the activities of the clinical setting. 
Data wi.]1 be collected about his attitude, interrelationships, 
and successes as a tutor. The behavioral data and faculty judg- 
ment V7ill form a part of the new basis for full admission into 
the training prografn. 

The amount of tine devoted to this segment of the program by the train 
ee is in direct relationship to his interest and faculty assessment. For 
Instance, he could be trained for specific observation skills vrhich would 
facilitate data collection to advance the base of knovrledge about human be- 
havior. 

At the end of the trainee's second sequence, he will make application 
for a student teaching experience, llis entry will be based upon appraisals 
made by his adviser and other faculty members. 

During the third sequence, the traincee will serve a dual role. He 
will be an assistant teacher part of the tine and a student teacher part 
of the time. 

As a student teacher, 100 percent of the trainee's time will involve 
working with pupils for the purpose of developing his level of mastery in 
the competencies. He will function in a team situation supervised by clin- 
ical faculty members. 

The trainee, in his role as assistant teacher, will be provided cler- 
ical experience, teacher aide experience, and tutoring experience w’hile 
rendering valuable service to the clinical team. 

This type of experience provides continuous contact with pupils in 
both small and large groups and in all phases of an elementary school pro- 
gram. 



During the fourth sequence, pupil contact will continue. Team member- 
ship and each individual role or function will be analyzed. At this stage 



^ Ibid . . GVO: 






?p. 38-39, 



pp. 37-33. 



it is safe to assume, some trainee. \;jll be 
petency mastery sugjiestiii^; some e::periunco. 

or group. 



exhibiting a great deal of com- 
in a leadership role of tean 



At the internship level of experience, curriculu"i decisions, conmuai- 
cation v;ith parents, and ot!*er responsibilities v:ill be added to his ac- 
countability pattern. The internship t/ill continue until the specified 
degrees of mastery are achieved. 

Cognitive unitJ in liberal arts and education will continue to be 
scheduled by the trainee and his adviser until mastery of all required 
teaching competencies, in this case 32 units of learning. 

In figure 4, notice the variable achievement rates between individual 
activity units. This defines the model*s criterial nature of achievement: 
mastery of a unit of competency instead of the traditional time measure- 
ment. The trainee advances as soon as he masters one specified learning 
unit. 



Figure 5 shows the competency-unit experience in detail. Twenty train- 
ees all start tov/ard the same specified learning goal, but they use differ- 
ent learning techniques and arrive at the goal at different times. Indivi- 
dualized instruction can be either independent study or group study. 



Summing up the training so far, we have been concerned with adapting 
procedures for admission, guidance, and course selection for the individual. 
This implies the theme of the Pittsburgh model — individualized instruction. 



Individualized instruction, as defined by our model, must satisfy the 
following criteria: 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



That trainees are able to proceed toward mastery of the instruc- 
tional content at varying rates • 

That each trainee can make regular progress toward mastery of 
the instructional content. 

That the units of instruction be determined by the competencies. 
That trainees are involved in learning which is t^^holly or par- 
tially self-directed and self-selected. 

That trainees arc able to play a major role in evaluating the 
quality, extent, and rapidity of their progress toward mastery 
of successive areas in the program. 

That materials, techniques of instruction, and classroom setting 
(both university classrocn and clinical settings) are available 
so that instruction can be adapted to the individual needs of the 
trainee . 



That trainees are engaged in the learning process througi active 
involvement including (1) involvement in selecting particular 
units to be studied,(2) involvement with pupils eitner through 
a laboratory or clinical setting, and (3) involvement in the 
learning process through such media as video tapes of their own 
performance . 
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FIGURE 5 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION COMPETEIiCY— UNIT EXPERIEfiCE^ 



o 



ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTi-Taaa 



^ Ibid . . GPO; ?. 89; ED; p. 88. 



Group stud}', then, does not violate llie individualized concept; in 
fact, awareness of self can be more easily achieved when studied in re- 
lationship to otliers in similar circumstances , competencies better observed 
and mastered v.’hcn v;orking in a group or clinical setting. 



RELATIOxN'SIlIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TO ACADEMIC COMPONENT 
Self-Development and Flexibility ^^ 

The Pittsburgh model is an effort to design a program vliich eraphasizes 
the human element in learning. Through a careful process of induction, 
interaction, and reflection in the admission and guidance components, the 
model addresses itself to the humanization of education. 

A student can expect to be a partner in determining his movement 
through the college program. Peer group interaction, independent study, 
small seminar group sessions, and simulated modules of instruction will 
supplant large blocks of required courses. 

The processes of interaction and reflection will create a greater 
awareness of a students* strength and vreakness. Possessing this awareness 
and the ability to adjust accordingly will help a student develop confi- 
dence and self-respect. As the student becomes involved in determining 
personal direction, evaluation and assessment will stimulate alternate 
routes for overcoming mutually determined v/eaknesses. No longer will the 
students be shackled to predetermined courses and content outlines gen- 
erally found in college bulletins. The flexibility of this program will 
permit course substitution as well as course elimination. The method of 
acquiring needed competencies will be determined by the learning style of 
the student. 

Mastery and Efficiency 

Mastery and efficiency will be serviced if the following essential 
aspects are provided for in the program: (1) that trainees are able to 
proceed toward mastery of the instructional content at varying rates; 

(2) that each trainee can make regular progress toward mastery of the in- 
structional content; (3) that trainees are engaged in the learning process 
through active involvement including (1) involvement in selecting partic- 
ular units to be studied, (2) involvement with pupils either through a 
laboratory or clinical setting, and (3) involvement in the learning pro- 
cess through such media as video tapes of their own performance; (4) that 
trainees are involved in learning which is self-directed and self-selected; 
(5) that trainees are able to play a major role in evaluating the quality, 
extent, and rapidity of their progress toward mastery of successive areas 
in the program; (6) that materials, techniques of instruction, and class- 
room setting (both university classrooms and clinical settings) are avail- 
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Ibid . , GPO : 



p. 29; ED: p. 28. 
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able so that instruction can be adapted to the individual needs of the 
trainee; and (7) that the units of instruction be determined by the com- 
petencies rather than by the more traditional academic divisions such as 
psychology, sociology, or measurement. 

The Pittsburgh model is an attempt to focus on people as well as 
content, the learner as well as instruction, and the process as well as the 
product . 

The five requirements met by this model component are: (1) academic 
education, (2) professional education, (3) teacher competencies , (4) a clin- 
ical setting, and (5) a guidance component. The model follows a general 
plan for preparing a person to participate in activities involving human 
behavior. This general plan for self-development includes cognitive input, 
affective experience, and field experience sufficient to appraise the train- 
ee’s personal and professional development. 




FIGUPxE 6 

GENERAL TRAINING PLAN FOR SELF- DEVELOP.' iENT 



Each component makes a unique contribution to the central theme of 
individualized instruction; major elements tend to support and enhance 
each other. As a student receives the input provided by the discipline, 
the processes treated as academic education are demonstrated. As the 
student attends the clinical setting, concepts of self-development and 
teamwork are applied. Figure 7 shows this interdisciplinary relationship 
of the components and table 1 explains the nature of the contributions of 
each component to individualization. 

The Liberal Educ ation Required in Teacher Training^ ^ 

The rationale that support the liberal arts component in the train- 
ing of teachers run through the literature in teacher education. A re- 



^^Southworth, "Educational Specifications," ?p. 16-19. 
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FIGURE 7 



THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
EXPA:!DIN3 the KNCVIECGE 



MAJOR COMPONENTS: 
3ASE OF THE MODEL 
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NATURE OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
EACH COMPONENT TO INDIVIDUALIZATION 




Refinement of ed. skills 
Study of the learning 



view of the USOE model teacher education programs reveals many of the same 
rationale supporting general education for teacher trainees. These rational 
seem to fall together into three general tnemesj the humanizing influence 
of liberal education, the conceptualizing opportunities provided by the 
liberal arts, and the possibilities for learning modes of inquiry and pro- 
cesses of learning in the disciplines through the liberal arts. 

A more traditional view of the humanizing influence of the liberal 
arts sees the student as less than complete until he has had contact v/ith 
a prescribed set of bodies of knowledge. These experiences are to provide 
the exposure needed to be broadly educated. Another view of the humaniz- 
ing Influence of the liberal arts sees in the accumulated experiences of 
mankind a source of ideas which can serve as a medium for the development 
of a feeling for the humanness of man.^^ liberal arts have the poten- 

to reveal an image of man" that provides the necessary schema for 
seeing the learner in a way that is consistent with the aims and goals of 
the individualization of instruction.^^ To see the liberal arts as a pov/er— 
ful means for helping the student realize his world in an expanded concep- 
tual framework is to recognize the liberal arts for the important profes- 
sional training that they are. A long standing preoccupation with the 
f ® betv/een liberal and professional education has failed to pro- 
vide the perspective needed to see that broad, generalizable concepts can 
be taught best by those who have acquired them for themselves. Individ- 
ualizing instruction in the liberal arts should provide maximal conceptual 
meaning as the learner more closely confronts the medium of subject matter. 
Individualizing the process of concept formation in the liberal arts should 
provide a personal and transferable conceptual resource for use by the fu- 
ture teacher. 

A major mode for learning is imitation. In their preparation, teach- 
ers are taught for years by techniques that are inconsistent with the meth- 
ods suggested they employ in their teaching. Through contact with the lib- 
eral arts, students can acquire the ability to use the modes of inquiry 



^^Fred Wilhelms, "Humanization via the Curriculum," Humanizing 
Education , Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1967), pp. 27-28. 



XT 

-^-’James B. MacDonald, "An Image of Man: The Learner Himself," 

Individualized Instruction, Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Association for 

Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963), p. 29. 

Thomas F. Pov/ell, "Reactions to the Liberal Arts Component," in 
"Specifications for a Comprehensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher 
Education Program, Evaluation of the Final Report" fSvracu=?P V Y • 
Syracuse University, 1968), p. 57. (Mimeo.) 



ilichigan State Lniversxty, Behavioral Science 
O'^ashington, D.C.: Governnienc Printing Of f ice 

Section 11, p. 34. 



Teacher Education 
, 1967) , Vol . 1 , 
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and problemsolving peculiar to the various academic fields. The values 
fostered by an individualized program of instruction should be more readily 
internalized v.iien the student utilizes his knowledge of the modes of in- 
quiry. The field of education has recently acquired some theoretical tools 
for building into its programs this personalization, or internalization, 
of program values. 



The ComField Model Elementary Teacher Education Program prepared by 
the Northwest Regional Laboratory has devoted considerable attention to 
the internalization process as it relates to the professional competencies 
of that program. Through the guidance component of the Pittsburgh model, 
the same internalization process could be applied to liberal arts education. 



. In effect then, the liberal arts become not only 
quiry, but also a process through which inquiry 



a program for learning 
can become valued.^® 



in- 



Since no teacher can gain command of more than a small fraction of 
existing knowledge, even in one area of the liberal arts, the required 
knowledge in the arts and sciences should be of the following types to 
achieve the purposes of general education stated previously; 



Familiarity with subareas of knowledge covered by the field, and 
with the general classification schema for ordering knov/ledge in 
the field 



Command of key concepts in the field • 

Knowledge of the history and development of this field . 

Knov/ledge of major modes of inquiry employed in gaining and apply- 
ing knowledge within the field . 

Familiarity with major modes of investigation for gaining access to 
recorded knowledge of the field • 

Knowledge of interdisciplinary relationships . 

Knox^ledge of relevant materials in the field. 



David R. Krathwohl and others. Taxonomy of Educational Qbjec- 
tives. Handbook II: Affect ive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, 

19^), p. 29. 

Del Schalock, A Competency-Based , F ield- Centered, Systems 
Appro ach to Elementary Teacher Educatio n (Washington, D.C.; Government 
Printing Office, 1969), pp. 92, ff. 

ISsouthworth, A Model , p. 8. 
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tnSERVICL: COMl^OMEMT 



Clinical 



Setting s 



for Teacher Training 
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Clinical settings for training are required to link pre- and inser- 
vice programs for teachers. The clinical setting cannot be established 
without a new coalition between colleges, schools, teacher organizations, 
and state or federal agencies. The relationship between theory and prac- 
tice can achieve some consistency when teacher training coalitions estab- 
lish environments for training that truly represent the most explicit 
behavior models and techniques desired in pushing teaching to nev; levels 
of performance. Inservice retraining of teachers must become a profes- 
sional obligation of the school district, teacher organization, and the 
related agencies of governraent . It must be cast in closer proximity to 
solution of problems in education. A clinical setting must feature ser- 
vice to children, training for teachers, and extension of the knowledge 
base for teaching. In the case of individualization of instruction, it 
must provide a curriculum and materials to support this philosophy of 
organization for learning. 



The clinical environment^^ in teacher education serves three dis- 
tinct functions; (1) a service function to the children or youth being 
educated, (2) a teaching function for both the students preparing to enter 
teaching and experienced teachers in residence for retraining, and (3) a 
research function to serve teacher education and the supporting school 
districts through directed observations, recorded data about selected hu- 
man behavior, controlled development of materials, and deliberate evalua- 
tion procedures. 



Few adequately developed clinical environments presently exist in 
teacher education. Very few feature a thematic approach whereby a uni- 
versity and school district, with full support from teacher organizations, 
the community, and federal and state agencies, have established an individ- 
ualized school setting for teacher training, curriculum refinement, mate- 
rials development, systematic behavior analysis, and evaluation. 



Ibid. , GPO; pp. 40-41; ED; pp. 39-40. 



20ciinical environment refers to all of the situations, places or 
settings in Xvhich a prospective teacher learns about instruction through 
teaching children, being taught, simulating teaching, or through carrying 
out such instruction- related activities with pupils, parents, or colleagues 
as materials development, materials and method testing, conferring about 
pupil growth, or curriculum designing. Usually the clinical environment 
for this model is a school building, encompassing all of its parts and 
facilities. Additional explanation may be found in Ibid . , GPO; pp. 41-47 
and pp. 58-60 and ED: pp. 39-40 and 57-59. 
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Ih6 clinicfll settings nscd to accomniodatG all thG prcsorvics roles 
including observer, tutor, assistant teacher, student teacher, and intern 
teacher. Importantly, the inservice dimension of teacher education will 
receive greater priority in more visible and carefully established en-*^ 
vironments. Experienced teachers u'^ill be assigned in residence for vary- 
ing periods of time in order to facilitate their training to new tasks or 
differentiated roles. University graduate credit or competency experi- 
ences would be designed for the clinical setting. A cooperating school 
district and the representative teacher organizations will need to agree 
upon personnel policies which will permit the reassignment of faculty for 
training purposes, l/henever possible, retraining of teachers will be done 
In teams. Team training implies experiences which would adequately pre- 
pare personnel to function effectively together in differentiated roles. 

Tutors, observers, student teachers, and assistant teachers will be 
involved in the c.Unical settings for varying periods dependent upon indi- 
vidual progress. Each role should contribute to a professional team serv- 
ing children. Consistent models of exemplary behavior, technique, mate- 
rials, and evaluation would form the clinical curriculum. The opportuni- 
ties to practice would be available throughout an undergraduate program. 
Student teachers will participate as team members with different team 
members monitoring their performance. Teaching interns could be utilized 
in settings outside the clinical buildings only as part of a carefully 
designed and balanced program. The traditional (1:1) student teacher- 
cooperating teacher model lacks relevance in an era of the differentiated 
staff. New teacher candidates will be exposed to many models of teacher- 
learner behavior. The assorted roles of tutor, observer, assistant, stu- 
dent, and intern provide more potential for versatility and mastery than 
in traditional training settings. 

A clinical teaching staff^will be cooperatively selected by the school 
district and university partners in the teacher education coalition. The 
resident staff will be of permanent composition blended with teachers 
there for brief tours of assistant teaching as they complete short-course 
retraining. Assignment to the resident staff will be recognized monetarily 
and designated by teacher education as of prime importance. Tours of three 
or more years in the clinical setting will ensure continuity of program. 
Whole faculties could be retrained by selective residence within the clin- 
ical environment over a period of time. The relevancy of training will 
be carefully designed, controlled, and measured in such settings. 

The clinical environment of identification represents a major deci- 
sion in the implementation of this model. 

The nature of the school district, university, teacher organization, 
community, and state-federal coalition is based on certain specific factors. 
Since an effective clinical setting is so important, arrangements must in- 
clude the following points: 

1. Demonstration of the philosophic and operational compatibilitv 
among the coalition members . 
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2. Agrecnicnr. bctrcon tliG parties such that the roles are clearly 
identified in conjuiit lion -..’ith the responsibilities. 

3. Evidence frcr.i the schoo] district regarding its support of ef- 
forts in teacher education, including budgetary couLniitucnts , 
prograu devclopnents , and proposed pJans. 

4. Indication that the teaching faculty has appraised its attitude 
tov;ard the developnent of a clinical setting . 

5. Delineation of the wa.nncr in xvhich the couimunity has been informed 
regarding the concept of a clinical setting in education . 

6. Periodic assessment of the operation to include university person- 
nel, school distric : administrators, teachers, students, and par- 
ents . 

7. Development of communication techniques in order to facilitate 

a frec-flov; of information regarding the operation of the program. 



FACULTY rtLQUIREMENTS AI-ID STAFF UTILIZATIOl'I 

9 1 

F aculty Instructi onal Modes" 

A major revision of instructional pa.tterns throughout education has 
beenoverdue.lt seems likely that the proposed model x^ill facilitate devel- 
oping more effective teaching methods in higher education. In the past. 
Individualization \ms treated by most teacher educators at the knov.’ledge 
or cognitive level. Many years of discussion about the concept resulted 
in few acceptable models. Hov/ever, the proposed plan for individualiza- 
tion at the teacher education level is founded on strategies directed to- 
f/ard student internalization — the major process of the affective domain. 

As internalization develops, the student attends to phenomena, responds to 
them, values them, and conceptualizes them. In this manner, he becomes an 
advocate of individualization. Thus, while individualization requires 
certain teacher knowledge v/ith regard to specifying, appraising, and plan- 
ning, the operation and implementation of these competencies also relies 
heavily On the process of internalization by students. In brief, the stu- 
dent must first experience his own learning in an individualized pattern 
before he can practice the art. Therefore, the faculty in higher educa- 
tion cannot continue using teaching techniques which are inconsistent v:ith 
the pi .ciples of individualization if the operation and imp lenient at ion 
of this concept is its real concern. 

The proposed instructional mode for university faculty includes six 
process as described in the following and shown in figure 8: 

1. Specifying learning goals. The higher education faculty must 
specify learning outcomes in terms of manageable and ooservable benavior to 



2 1lbid . , GPO: pp. 47-49; ED: pp. 46-48. 

22Krath’wohl, ot>. cit . , p. 44. 
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Developing the Professional Knov:ledge Base for Teaching^ ^ 

If education is to becone a science as veil as an art, then educators 
at all levels nust identify nev? r.odes of clinical decisionmaking or regu- 
larize old ones. In 1969 American education still finds too many beginning 
teachers having to rediscover simple truths, to refute a few myths, and re- 
mediate the stand-up, talk-at teacher model which dominates most of the 
society, Tne "profession" has not evidenced those signs of maturity 
which include consistent efforts to (1) identify its knowledge base, (2) 
collect data about its techniques and materials , (3) analyze and evaluate 
its practices, and (4) systematize its procedures for extending a body of 
principles, strategies, and understandings of itself. 

In the search for a conceptual framev/ork and for modes of inquiry for 
extending the knc«; ledge base, the student v;ill have been provided contact 
with the liberal arts and those academic fields, including the behavioral 
sciences, which provide the cognitive base for the teaching profession. 

The clinical setting provides the context in x/hich the cognitive base can 
be applied to the problems and issues arising from instructional decision- 
making. To study and receive feedback about instructional decisions, the 
practitioner^^ must have a supportive clinical team^^ consisting of edu- 
cators, academicians, and instructional assistants to allow reflection on 
the decisionmaking process. 



Assess student achievement of learning goals, v^hich suggests 
and indicates various degrees of sophistication regarding the 
learning outcomes. 

Diagnosing learner characteristics is necessary for creating the 
most efficient means of mastering the learner outcomes, and — 
Planning long- and short-tern learning programs with students. 
Planning is done cooperatively v;ith the student, utilizing data 
from numbers tv.’o (2) and three (3). 

Guiding students v;ith their learning tasks implies aiding the 
student in his endeavor to achieve mastery of the learning out- 
comes. Kelp can fall into many categories — material location, 
problem identifications, problem clarification, direction, etc. 
Evaluating the learner is done, naturally, in terms of the spe- 
cific learning outcomes previously identified. The results of 
the evaluation then determines the new learning outcomes. 



23southworth, "Educational Specifications," pp. 20-27. 

^^Professional and profession are enclosed in quotes throughout 
to indicate a state of* becomingness. 



^^Practitioner in this sense refers to 
the teacher education student in the clinical 
may be extending their ov;n or the professions’ 



the classroom teacher or 
setting, either of which 
s knowledge base. 



2^For a further definition of the term, "clinical team," refer to 
Southworth, A Mode:, n, 100. 
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As the practitioner selects "concepts , intellectual processes, and the 
emotional ingredients^^ which reflect an instructional decision, "an oppor- 
tunity is provided for trie analysis of beiiavior which v/ill expand the 
knowledge base of the teacher. As the educcitor-researcher-teacher-acadc- 
mician teaii oversee this process, new testable theory \*;ill be generated 
by the decision- treatment-evaluation cycle. (See figure 9.) The clin- 
ical data generated through this cycle are artifacts in the system, not a 
product in any sense. In effect, it instigates and perpetuates the exami- 
nation of professional decisionmaking as a rational process. The proce- 
dure establishes the hypothetical nature of professional methodology and 
involves the practitioner in its evaluation and refinement. 

As the practitioner gives evidence of being able to cope with the 
decisionmaking process, these successful experiences will provide feed- 
back for beginning the process again. IvTien the practitioner is unable to 
cope with the process, it v;ill be necessary to return to the knoiv^ledge 
base for additional cognitive input or to a guidance function which will 
provide the necessary insights to return to the instructional issue or 
problem that is unsolved. Translated into action, this means a contin- 
uous process of retraining of teachers. 

Restructuring the liberal arts component^^ should proceed early in 
the model implementation. The array of strategies which could be employed 
in the restructuring process are unlimited. The authors of this model 
place emphasis upon a design that utilizes the criteria x^hich follox^: (1) 
that both the school of education and the academic department involved 
in the restructuring recognize the need for program regeneration, (2) that 
Individualization must be understood and agreed to as the theme permeating 
the nex^ organization, (3) that sufficient budget, personnel, and time be 
assigned to the restructuring process in order to facilitate the develop- 
ment of Instructional units and instructional modes needed for this model, 
(4) that xneans of evaluation and feedback be established to ensure continued 
relevancy of the program, (5) that the relationship of each academic dis- 
cipline to the total program be recognized early in their individual pro- 
gram, and (6) that the restructuring process be examined continuously in 
order to judge it as a way of establishing the grand design for restruc- 
turing the institution. 



^^Elmer R. Smith, "The Learning Essentials," Teacher Education 
(Nex7 York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 68. 

28Michigan State University, 0 £. cit . , p. 8, ff., provides a model 
of this cycle and its contribution to the practitioner’s and profession’s 
knox>?ledge base. 



^^Southworth , "Educational Specifications," p. 19. 
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^Oxiichigan State University, cp.cit . , Vol. 1, Section 2, p. 34. 



EVALUATION COMPONENT 



Evalu ation Quest ions fo r the Tea cher JPra^ijig Mod c 1 ^ ^ 

The teacher education program which has been outlined in the Pitts- 
burgh model shall be evaluated for two purposes: (1) to provide informa- 

tion for guiding and improving the program as it develops and (2) to pro- 
vide a comprehensive assessment of the program. These two aspects of 
evaluation are formative and sunmiative evaluation after Scriven's explica- 
tion in "Methodology of Evaluation. 

Both formative and sunmiative evaluation require that each dimension 
of the individualized teacher education project be assessed. These di- 
mensions consist of (1) the aims or criteria of the program, (2) the plan 
or procedures for the program, (3) the implementation or operation of the 
program, and (4) the end results of the program, i.e., the degree to which 
the program permits the achievement of the objectives. 



The evaluation of the Pittsburgh model will provide data to answer the 

following types of questions relating to an individualized teacher training 
program : 



1. Are all the competencies needed in teaching clearly stated in terns 
of the desired outcomes? 

2. Does the list of competencies exhaust all the needed competencies 
for the teacher of the future? 

3. Are there provisions for the manner in which the students shall 

work to develop these competencias : the materials used, the de- 

gree of proficiency required for various competencies, the appli- 
cation of knowledge, the determination of prerequisite skills 
needed for certain competencies, the ordering of competencies, 
and the arrangement of the competencies into units of workable 
size? 

4. Ho\ 7 does the plan incorporate the elements of individualization 
into the teacher training program so that teachers will be trained 
in the same manner that they will eventually instruct children? 

In what manner will the trainee diagnosis take place? What type 
of testing procedures will be used for this? I^at provisions will 
be made for the use of diagnostic testing procedures in assigning 
units of work to the trainees? Is every unit planned with alternate 



31Southworth, A Model , GPO: pp. 65-69; ED: pp. 64-68. 

32^Iichael Scriven, "The Methodology of Evaluation ," Perspectives 
of Curriculum Evaluation, Edited by R. E. Stake (Chicago: Rand Mc^Uv 
and Co., 1967). 
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5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 



instructional paths, materials, and technology? Wiat provisions 

are made for the continuous monitoring and assessment of student 
progress? 

V.naL forms of environments are accessible to the trainees for 
individual iziiig instruction? 

Is the plan devaloped in sufficent detail so that it can be im- 
pleifierited? 

Is the plan appropriate to the characteristics (age, previous 
ins t ruction , c tc • ) of the t rainees ? 

Does the plan account for the variation of events v/hich might 
require modification of the plan? 

Does the theoretical study of professional education and the 
academic disciplines blend \iith application of learning through- 
out the entire training program? 



Implement at icLn 



the program actually operates must be assessed in 
terns of the viability and efficiency with which the plan is followed 

flt<; whether the operation of the plan 

ta L criteria, the following types of questions need 

to be answered in order to establish the strong points of the program 
and modify the limitations of the program as it operates- 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 



Are the behavioral objectives for competencies stated unambigu- 
ously so that professor, trainees, test writers, or curriculum 
developers can use them with clarity? 

Is there empirical evidence that the objectives are In requisite 



Is there empirical evidence that the objectives 
units of appropriate size? 



are grouped into 



Are the objectives and units such that there are no gaps? 
or overlapping steps in the ordering of the objectives* and units? 
Is there evidence of the validity and reliability of the various’ 
diagnostic tests used in the program? This includes both written 
tests and various performance tests during clinical experiences. 

How do the procedures for administering tests and scoring pro- 
cedures operate? 

Is there evidence that the tests provide information that the 
trains 6 can use to monitor his own progress ? 

Is there evidence that the materials used are appropriate and 
easily accessible to the trainee? 



To what degree does individualization take place during the pro 
gram? Are there alternate routes or types of instructional ma- 
terials, or arrangements by which the trainee can proceed at 
variable rates? 

What type of staff training is required to operationalize th° 
program? 
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PROGRAM REGENERATION SYSTEM 



^ss^essjicnt 

Finally, the outcor.ies of the program in tenis of trainee performance 
will be evaluated to judge the extent to which the teacher training pro- 
gram does prepare trainees to effect various competencies required. This 
will require data to show: 

1. Measures of the trainees' performance in the classroom in the 
differentiated teacher roles that they may be expected to under- 
take . 

2. Measures of the effectiveness of various diagnostic procedures 
and materials for improving student performance • 

3. Data to shov; variation in instructional materials and routes. 

4. Data to show variation in instructional rates . 

5. Followup studies on the v;ork of trainees in teaching once they 
have completed the program. 

The types of questions listed for the planning, operation, and assess- 
ment of the teacher training program can be answered at various points in 
time during the program's development in order to improve the program's 
operation. 

The information also can be combined with all infonaation available 
regarding the project for summative evaluation. However, the data will 
be gathered by continual monitoring and assessment at all phases of the 
program development in order to correct problem areas and to provide a 
record of program progress and change. Figure 10 shows this continual 
monitoring process operating vrithin the new model. 

Through decision analysis, each component is assessed and evaluated, 
not only for its own internal consistency, but for its interdisciplinary 
relationship to the philosophy of the m.odel itself. 



PROGRAI-1 MANAGEMENT 

Educational reform of the recent past has been analyzed from at least 
two points of viev; — as products or as processes. The proposed products 
of this model will probably be examined in depth. However, the authors 
believe that the procedures by which this model is implemented, i.e., the 
process of change, also should be studied. 

Much advice is presently available from those who have encountered 
pj^oblems in change. In the text. Innovation in Education , Matthew Ma.les 
makes the following observation: 



33Matthew B. Miles, editor, Innovation in Education (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 196-4), p. 



635. 
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. .Educationnl innovations arc almost never installed on their meri 

Giaracteristics of the local system, of the innovating person or 

group, and of other relevant groups often outv.'cigh the impact of v:hat 

the innovation is.” 

If one abides hy this judgment, the Pittsburgh model or any other 
design is not likely to be effectively introduced \ 7 ith 0 ut a substantial 
analysis of the present state of affairs. Examination of such functions 
are as the communication patterns in a system, and the decisionmaking process 
should precede the enactment of elaborate plans of action. 

The implementor will establish the structure for all teacher training 
components and coordinate the resulting relationships. A system of manage- 
ment will evolve as the faculty pilot parts of coraponents and establish 
evaluation procedures. 

Management^^^ is identified and defined as a set of functions that is 
the necessary support system of the teacher training program. The designers 
list the following functions : 

1. Planning and development . 

2. Financing. 

3. Operations maintenance* 

4. Information. 

5. Communication* 

6. Evaluation* 

7. Reformulation of program. 

The functions of management utilize human energy, time, material, 
facilities, and data resources in attempting to achieve the component 
objectives which have been clarified in this proposal. 

The administration of an individualized teacher training program, 
one only reaching 40 percent of total individualization, will demand new 
strategies from department chairmen and college faculty. Certainly, the 
monopoly of superior management systems in government, industry, and the 
defense establishment will continue until teacher education personnel be- 
gin the interface V7ith the so-called experts. 

Any implemention of this model will need research support in the 
careful specification of learning goals, task analysis, and systematic 
evaluation of the model components. The relationship will not be an easy 
one between the research-oriented faculty and the operationally oriented 
faculty. It would be safe to state at least three major problems encumber 
the dialogue: (1) a common language does not exist, (2) respect betv/een re- 

search and teacher education has not developed, and (3) approaches to 
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Southworth , 



"Educational Specifications," p. 35. 
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thought, proct^ss, 
gruent . 



tiucl problemsolving are not initially compatible or con~ 



\Jhen a university decides to implement the University of Pittsburgh 

model, a series of events must occur. Table 2 illustrates this process 
in 10 steps. 



SUI-CiARY^^ 

Individualized instruction has been an ageless dream of the schools 
of America. The years of effort and dialogue have resulted in verv fev; 
plans. and operations of this idea which could withstand rigorous examina- 
tion. Through the years, this dream has turned into a dilemma as teachers 
have been urged by many to individualize programs only to be confronted 
with the reality ofa training lag, an economic restriction, and an opera- 
tional void which exists because so few acceptable models of this concept 
are available. 

The central theme of the new model for teacher training is individ- 
ualized instruction. A general definition of individualization is as 
follows: Individualized instruction consists of planning and conducting, 

with each pupil, programs of study and day-to-day lessons that are tailor- 
made to suit his learning requirements and his characteristics as a learner. 
This definition focuses on instructional planning with and for each indi- 
vidual student before teaching him, then teaching him according to the 
plan. Most educators mistakenly define individualization in terras of the 
setting within which learning takes place, limiting it to tutorial instruc- 
tion or independent study. 

Group teaching can also be a part of individualized programs. kTren- 
ever, at the same time, two or more pupils are ready to study the same 
task in a like way through group presentation or discussion, it is proper 
for the teacher to assemble and teach them as a group. This is very dif- 
ferent from most instruction today where plans are made for the group as 
a whole and where instuction pays limited attention to individual differ- 
ences among pupils in the group. It has been assumed by the authors of 
this proposal that principles of individualized instruction should be 
used throughout the educational experience. Thus, while this model is 
specifically addressed to the preparation of teachers for levels of instruc- 
tion within an elementary school, it is applicable to other levels. 

Several chronic problems of education are directly related to the issues 



^^Southworth, 
^^ Ibi d. , GPO: 



A Model . GPO: pp. 63-65; ED; 

pp. 70-72; ED; pp. 69-71. 



pp. 62-64. 
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TABLE 2 



STEPS TO IHPLEHEiJTATION 
OF THE UKIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH HOUEL 



1. Selection of model 



2. Faculty, students, and 
facilities assessed 



3, Resource capabilities 

4. Goals of overall program 



5. Immediate or 

Intermediate objectives 



6. Acquire new resources 

7. Orientation of faculty, 
conventional and new 
courses, and clinical 
settings 



8. Recruitment 



9. Assessment of resource 
and student capability 



10. Admission 



The institution has decided 
to implement the University 
of Pittsburgh model. 

Capabilities of faculty, 
students, and facilities 
are assessed with regard 
to the model requirements. 

Conclusion is reached regarding 
capabilities of all resources. 

Long-term goals are specified 
such that these goals are 
consistent with resource 
capabilities . 

Short-tera goals are 
specifically identified with 
regard to facilities, material 
and techniques, management , and 
faculty . 

Short-term goals are realized 
as new resources are acquired. 

The system has the capability 
to induct students after 
faculty orientation has 
occurred, courses have been 
evaluated and reformed, and 
clinical settings have been 
Identified. 

Students are urged to apply 
for admission. 

Resources such as faculty, 
facility, and material are 
available. Student 
capabilities are also 
assessed. 

Students are admitted on the 
basis of system and student 
capability. 
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of indlviduali;<C-d instruction ai^d Loachcr pr‘.;’nraLiun. Paranount a:aong 
these concerns is inservice education. Slov:ly,*;o arc co:.iing to ackno;;!- 
edge tlie obsolescence iii cur skills to indi vidu il ize instruction. The 
prograiis of the pest have b(.‘ca futiJe. In tl:e future, v;e \’i 11 find a 
ncv.» approach as training, self- deve] opr ent , and sel f-renev;al becon-e 
features of the daily operation of the school. This nodel proposes a 
way of preparing nev; professionals aiid upgrading the licensed practi- 
tion rs to individualize instruction. 



Individualized instruction is the central thenie of the University of 
Pittsburgh model. In preparing the plan, v;e intended to be clear that 
whiie such individualized progra?is as IPI, PEP, and PLAli have been cited 
in the text, the Pittsburgh model is not a teaclicr training program only 
for that form of individualization. 

In a general sense, the proposed program is quite similar to many 
existing plans. The student will continue in liberal arts study for the 
first part of his preparation. The remainder of his program will consist 
of several exp. /iences in a school setting. 

Major differences exist betv;een conventional teacher education pro- 
grams and the proposed model. An illustration of this point w'ould be 
the matter of program flexibility — a critically important trait of indi- 
vidualized instruction. In the Pittsburgh model, this attribute will 
be evident as a student obtains the liberal arts input because instruc- 
tional modes v;ill be used v;hich allov: for different rates and styles of 
learning. Flexibility also will be obvious as students assume more re- 
sponsibility for making decisions about their training. Flexibility will 
be noted in program pTanning. No longer v:ill courses be of fere i with 
vague descriptions regarding purpose and goals. Smaller, more precise 
units of instruction will be used, and students will have a greater 
opportunity to tailor the program according to their needs. This trait 
also will be visible during student teaching and interning for these 
experiences also will be adjusted to the individual. 

FlexiLility is a discernible trait of the proposed instructional 
mode. Individualized instruction as herein proposed begins with an 
appraisal of the learner. Instruction is then adapted to the individual. 
Within a reasonably short time, the ef fectiveness of that treatment is 
judged for the purpose of adjusting activities to the learner once mor^. 
This cycle, which is brief, in time, appears as an appropriate plan fot 
individual! zii4g instruction. 

Flexibility is carefully linked to self-development which is another 
unique feature of the Pittsburgh model. The adjustments previously cited 
in program and instruction enable self-development in a gross manner. 
Hovrever, underlying this focus is the reasonable assumption that students 
will relate to pupils in a mere helpful manner if the preparation period 
is marked by accepting and helping behavior by the faculty. 
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Self-dcvcJopncnt has another di-ensiun. It yiJl be noticeable- In 
the prolonged attention to groo.) proven.-, in the me.lel. li-y this tec'-eicuc- 
the student uil] learn ho:; to help ethers idontif. personal strengths ’ 

and v-eaknesscb. In so doing, students v.ill g„in n:,-.; insights into their 
ov/n behavior. 

The teacher educators i^ho prei,ared this modal bclievo that individ- 
ualized instruction is a means to a nora significant goal. It will be 
a usexul means only if it helps each child in his quest for identity, 
his is an endeavor of the highest priority. It is an endeavor which can- 
not rely totally on good equipnent and material. It is an endeavor which 
progresses on the basis of human relationships. Thus, the teacher, or 
the student of teaching, must be prepared to fill this critical role. 

This is the contribution of self-development. For as the teacher knows 
himself, he will be better equipped to help others know themselves. 

Learning in the fashion of the Pittsburgh model also is marked by 
the concepts of mastery and efficiency. With regard to mastery, the train- 
ee V71 be expected to demonstrate that learning goals have been met. 
Movement to another set of goals will be predicated on previous indications 

of mastery. However, mastery will not imply rigid standards of perfor- 
mance for all trainees. 

Efficiency is related to the flexibility feature. In relation to 
efficiency, the program will be adjusted to accommodate individuals in 
^rms of what they know, how they learn, and what they select to learn. 

Thus, a flexible progran is essential if learning erflclency is to be 
recognized. 

Individualized instruction is a demanding pursuit which requires 
the talents and support of the entire profession. Unilateral institu- 
tional action is unthinkable as a solution to teacher training problems 
in America. 

Individualization is undet stood to mean planning with, therefore, 
one institution may not prescribe explicitly for another. Each imple- 
menting faculty must study and refine components according to the unique 
factors integral to its settinc. 
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